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Beginnings: the Origin of the Wood Duck 

An Interview with Robert Elstone 


by Jean Stollard 
The Wood Duck was my vision 
to build the Club so that we could 
carry out conservation projects”. Bob 
Elstone said as he settled down 
behind his desk to talk about the 
Wood Duck and how it came to be 
the newsletter of the Hamilton 
Naturalists' Club. 

From 1919, when the Hamilton 
Bird Protection Society (HBPS) was 
founded, until 1947 when Bob 
Elstone returned from overseas and 
resurrected The Bulletin”, the 
Hamilton Naturalists' Club did not 
have a newsletter. Instead, members 
were sent postcards each month 
telling them about the next meeting. 
Although the HPBS lacked a 
newsletter. Nature was not without a 
voice in Hamilton. 

During the 1930’s, a group of 
boys who were interested in nature, 
hiking, and birds, formed a group to 
build Bluebird boxes. They called 
themselves The Trail Blazers". Bob 
has fond memories of his time with 


the Trail Blazers and credits the 
positive influence of the men of the 
HBPS for fostering his love of nature 
and shaping his belief in the power of 
the Naturalist Club to build character 
in young people. 
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In 1932 The Trail Blazers began 
a small newsletter called The 
Bulletin", which consisted of four or 
five pages of articles written by the 
boys. The Bulletin”, later called 
"The Hamilton Outdoor Naturalist", 
was the forerunner of The Wood 
Duck”. 

Nineteen Thirty-nine brought 
change as, one by one, the members 
of The Trail Blazers went off to war. 
Bob was left as President of a club 
with only 4 or 5 members. Not 
surprisingly, it soon folded and Bob, 
too, went overseas. He never lost 
interest in what was happening with 
the HPBS and when he returned home 
at the end of the war, one of the first 
things he did was start The Bulletin” 
again, this time for the Hamilton 
Nature Club. 

Red Bourne scrounged an old 
duplicator, the kind where ink is 
poured into a cylinder then painted on 
with a brush. The stencil was attached 
to the outside of the cylinder. Copy 
was typed on a tinny, discarded 
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typewriter by a young man who did 
not know how to type. Production 
was slow and the results 
predictable... the first issues were 
practically illegible; which prompted 
the comment of a noted ornithologist 
who wrote to Bob telling him that 
if it's not legible, you're wasting 
your time". The future of The 
Bulletin” looked bleak. 

Bob refused to be discouraged 
Slowly, he and his crew learned to 
use the antiquated equipment well 
enough to produce a readable 
newsletter. The breakthrough came 
when the Hamilton Nature Club 
bought a used Gestetner mimeograph 
machine. While die copy was still 
produced on the old typewriter. The 
Bulletin" was at last legible. 

Origin of Wood Duck's name and 
Nameplate 

Soon after Bob returned from the 
war, his friend. Bill Campbell, who 
was attending McMaster University, 
received a grant to build Wood Duck 
nest boxes. He found a willing helper 
in Bob, but in 1946 the grant was cut 
off; Bill went on to other tasks and 
Bob continued the nest box project on 
his own with the help of the Hunter's 
and Angler’s Club who supplied funds 
and boxes. 

One day Bill brought in an 
unbound textbook by Olin Sewall 
Pettingill Jr. filled with illustrations 
by Walter Breckenridge. The book 
was used to teach a course at the 
University of Michigan. When Bob 
saw the picture of a Wood Duck 
sitting on a branch, he thought how 
perfect it was for the nameplate of a 
newsletter of the same name. He 
asked for, and received, permission to 


use the illustration and in 1947, the 
Wood Duck was born. 

In its first year, the Wood Duck 
was sent to 40 members of the 
Hamilton Nature Club Postage was 
about 2 cents and Club membership 
was $1.50. At first. Bob covered the 
cost of production of the Wood Duck 
from his own pocket. When he 
became Club President, he raised the 
dues to $5.00 to cover the cost of the 
Wood Duck and to finance 
conservation projects. 

The Wood Duck was generally 
well received by Club members but 
there were some who doubted that it 
would continue after Bob moved on 
to other projects. Bob, however, never 
doubted that there would be others to 
carry on in his place and he was not 
disappointed. We owe a great deal 
to those who, over the years, have 
put in hundreds, if not thousands of 
hours of volunteer work into the 
production of the Wood Duck." 

For Bob, the Wood Duck was 
the glue that would keep the Club 
together", providing a means of 
communication for whoever lived in 
the area and was interested in nature 
and conservation. He also saw it as a 
forutn which young people could use 
to express their opinions and receive 
a hearing. 

In 1947, Bob was convinced that 
a newsletter could be the instrument 
that would allow the Club to become 
a powerful advocate for conservation 
and a positive influence on young 
people. Fifty years later, The Wood 
Duck continues to follow Bob 
Elstone's vision, © 


Out of the Past 
50 Years Ago 
in the 

Wood Duck 

May 1947 

Fifty years ago, The Hamilton 
Nature Club began publishing a 
newsletter called the Bulletin". The 
first issue 1 have been able to find is 
dated May 1, 1947 with no volume or 
issue number. It was six pages long 
and consisted of the article re-printed 
below, a report of a Florida trip by 
K.J. Cox, a report of a visit to the 
Buffalo Ornithological Society, a list 
of upcoming events and field trips by 
George North and Bill Campbell, and 
a listing of birds observed in 
Hamilton District compiled by Bob 
Elstone. 

A small item on the back page 
called Flashes" is as follows: It is 
time to pul up your Purple Martin 
houses... Don't forget the early 
morning hikes every Tuesday and 
Thursday at 7 a m. during the month 
of May... Remember our big annual 
event, the bus trip to Turkey Point on 
May 17th...A Cordinal's nest was 
found on April 3rd at Burlington by 
Miss M. McIlwraith...Jack Martin 
found a Red-tailed Hawk’s nest and 
Neil Bourne found a Honied Lark's 
nest at Aldershot...Bob Elstone would 
like all members to send him a record 
of all birds seen in the Dundas Marsh 
as he is compiling a list of the birds 
seen in that area. ” 

In 1947, J.E.H. Martin was 
President of the Hamilton Nature 
Club, Edith M. Austen was Secretaty 
and Bob Elstone was Editor of the 
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Bulletin". 

The Great Horned Owl 

by J.E.H. Martin 

We are all eager for spring's 
sunny days when the birds will return 
and all Nature’s world will be astir 
once again. 

Perhaps one of the first to fall 
into the rhythm is the Horned Owl for 
they nest in February when the north 
wind still has its usual cold nip. 

The nest, situated high in an 
evergreen or deciduous tree, is 
constructed of sticks and lined with 
shredded bark. Some times a last 
year’s crow’s or hawk’s nest is made 
over without too much effort on the 
owl's part. 

The whitish coloured eggs, two or 
three in number, hatch into white 
downy chicks which are showered 
with food from the time they come 
into the world until they are well on 
the way to looking after themselves. 

Food consists of many rodents, 
such as mice, rats, rabbits and 
squirrels. When this supply becomes 
scarce, birds and poultry are 
substituted; of these, the ruffed grouse 
becomes easy prey. However, the 
owls prove beneficial in their great 
destruction of rodents with even the 
hate falling victim to their powerful 
talons. 

The young are strong and grow 
rapidly, leaving the nest to perch on 
the boughs of the tree while they are 
still in the down. Even the nest is 
destroyed at times to give them 
greater concealment. By May, they 
are able to fly and are soon on their 


way, killing their own prey. 

The Honied Owl’s enemies are 
few for his silent nocturnal flight is 
feared by most of the woodland folk. 
Hoards of crows worry these birds 
during the daylight hours and are 
sometimes successful in forcing them 
to desert their nest. At night the tables 
are turned, and next morning a few 
glossy black feathers scattered 
through the woods are signs of 
retaliation. 

Horned Owls are not backward in 
attacking man if he should attempt to 
reach their nest, and they are quite 
capable of inflicting a painful wound 
which might prove disastrous if about 
the face. However, they will desert 
their nest if molested and it is wise 
for both parties to leave well enough 
alone. 



The Wood Duck 
50th Anniversary 
Contest 
WINNERS! 

The Wood Duck Editorial committee 
is pleased to announce the winners of 
The Wood Duck's 50th Anniversary 
Contest. We would also like to thank 
the following for their generous 
donations which made this contest 
possible: 


Eleanor Wood, Wild Birds Unlimited, 
Fairview St. Burlington 
Stan Rath, Rath Art Supplies, King 
St. Hamilton 

Marty Albert, It's for the Birds, 
Upper Paradise, Hamilton 

The winner of the essay contest is 
Margaret Walton, for her essay on 
the Rock Chapel Sanctuary. She has 
won the $50.00 Gift Certificate from 

Wild Birds Unlimited. 

The winner of the photo contest is 
Doris Rundle for her photograph of 
Ornamental Grasses at 
Confederation Park”. She has won a 
pair of Swift Binoculars from It’s for 
the Birds. 

The winner of the art contest is 
Matthew Mills for his scratchboard 
drawing of an Osprey. He has won 
$50.00 in gift certificates from Rath 
Art Supplies. 

Congratulations to our winners and 
thanks to all who entered our contest. 
Although there were not as many 
entries as we had hoped, it was still 
difficult to choose the winners since 
all entries were well done and 
interesting. Photos can be picked up 
March 17th at the table with the 
display panels. The winning essay is 
in this issue of the Wood Duck, 
including Matt Mills note describing 
his favourite place and Doris Rundle's 
short note explaining the significance 
of her photo. Unfortunately, I am 
unable to reproduce the whining 
photograph or art work in the Wood 
Duck. They will be on display at the 
March 17th meeting. 
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A Special Place: 

Rock Chapel Sanctuary 

by Margaret Walton 

I grew up living immediately 
adjacent to the west entrance of the 
Rock Chapel Sanctuary above 
Dundas. To me it was, and still is, a 
magical place. 

As children, we spent our 
summers exploring and playing in the 
woods. We looked under logs for 
salamanders and watched the sunny 
parts of the pathways for snakes. We 
searched for different insects and 
watched, fascinated, as praying 
mantises, walking sticks and 
multitudes of different coloured 
beetles went about their business. We 
learned about the many kinds of 
butterflies and moths that inhabited 
the woods and adjacent fields and 
stood in awe as deer passed by a few 
feet away. We played Tarzan on the 
wild grape vines and even built a log 
cabin out of some logs that had been 
left lying nearby. In July the 
blackcaps ripened and we knew every 
grove they grew in. One dealing even 
had some wild blueberries. 

Wonderful as this woods on the 
top of the escarpment was, it was the 
area of the escarpment face and lower 
woods that seemed magical to my 
eyes. A portion of the Bruce Trail, 
now closed, ran from the top of the 
escarpment, worked its way down the 
rock face and then wound its way 
along the base of the cliff. As soon as 
you slipped below the top edge it 
became a whole new world. The 
colours became lighter and the 
climate changed. 

Columbine and ferns clung to the 


rock face and thick moss covered the 
boulders on the valley floor. Springs 
ran from the face of the escarpment. 
Wind could be raging in the woods 
above, but all was calm down here in 
this special place. The sun hit the 
south facing slope and warmed the 
area several degrees above that of the 
woods up higher. I could sit on a 
moss covered rock in early spring and 
get an early suntan. A calm silence 
seemed to fill the woods and even 
now, when I am in need of peace and 
solitude, 1 can find it here. 



One summer, before we were 
teenagers, we discovered a natural 
rock stair descending from the edge 
of the escarpment. It led to a narrow 
pathway diat ran along the escarpment 
about halfway down the face. We 
followed it to a beautiful stream that 
sprang from the escarpment face and 
tumbled down amidst moss covered 
rocks. The water was cold, clear and 
delicious. There were also some 
shallow caves along the path, and in 
some we found some round clay 
‘beads' and were sure they were 


Indian artifacts. We spent some 
months exploring this area and then 
decided to show our parents our 
wonderful discovery, so one day a 
group of us and our parents set out. 
We reached the top of the path and 
indicated that this was where we 
would descend. Our parents took one 
look, turned green and forbade us 
ever to go down there again. This 
halted our explorations for about a 
week, then we gradually resinned our 
previous reckless ways. 

Fall at Rock Chapel was a 
beautiful season. The many 
hardwoods created a colourful display 
and nothing beat walking along a path 
of fallen leaves, kicking them up and 
making piles to jump into. 

Winter brought its own magic. 
We spent hours tracking the many 
animals that make the woods their 
home. Deer, rabbits, squirrels, mice, 
owls and others provided us with 
many opportunities to follow their 
trails, inspect their droppings and 
observe their winter homes, food 
sources and other activities. The snow 
often accumulated deep enough for us 
to make snow caves and when we 
curled up in these we discovered the 
insulating properties of snow and how 
the animals kept warm in the winter. 
Sometimes a mid winter thaw would 
cause a flooding to the fields and 
woods, then freeze and create an 
incredible skating surface among the 
trees and fields; tire most beautiful 
skating rink 1 know. 

March brought maple syrup 
season. At that time the RBG had a 
tiny shack below the escarpment and 
we spent every day din ing our March 
Break hanging around the display, 
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sampling the fresh sap, eating maple 
sugar leaves and probably driving the 
staff crazy. Spring thaws could be 
spectacular and large quantities of 
water draining from the woods and 
fields would rush down the stream 
beds, which were mostly dry the rest 
of the year. Spring flowers carpeted 
the floor of the woods — trilliums, 
jack-in-the-pulpit, may apples, 
violets and many others created a 
floral fairyland. 

This was a wonderful place for a 
young naturalist to grow up and has 
helped to create in me a life-long 
love of the natural world. When I 
need to find some inner peace, I need 
only to go back in my mind to those 
woods and fields. This is my most 
special place. 


Ornamental Grasses 
Confederation Park 

by Doris Rundle 
My entry. Confederation Park, 
Ornamental Grasses, at the east end of 


the Park on a cold, clear winter’s day. 
I enjoy a walk here each winter. 

This [photo] was taken in 
February. The shore rocks were 
covered with ice but the wind was 
whipping the lake into waves. The 
beach was marked with footprints and 
ice crystals. 



by Matt Mills 

Osprey's are one of my favourite 
species of raptors and this fall, while 
hawkwatching behind my house in 
Dundas, I saw a banner number of 
them in migration. My hawkwatching 
observations are done either from my 
house on Dunning Court, Dundas, or, 
more often, on the hill in St. 
Augustine’s cemetery which is my 
second backyard and is a very special 
place to me. 1 have now been 
hawkwatching there for five years in 
the fall and recording my sightings 
for three years, so it is fitting that the 
symbol for my special place is a 
raptor. 

The Osprey spectacle began 
dur ing the final week of August when 



1997 


I saw eight and continued through the 
month of September when I had days 
of 12, 11, 5, and two days of three. 
Many days of one and two birds also 
occurred. 

October started well with single 
Ospreys on the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, but 
that was all for the month, and for the 
fall, I thought, until November 2nd 
when an Osprey appeared amidst a 
small kettle of Red-tailed Hawks and 
put a big smile on this hawkwatcher’s 
face. 

This bird ended the Osprey 
migration over Dundas at a total of 
62, but on November 9th, I travelled 
to Hawk Cliff to see Golden Eagles, 
Goshawks, and large numbers of 
Red-tailed Hawks. When I got there 
in the morning the flight was in full 
swing with marry Red-tails streaming 
by. It could not have gotten much 
better until about 1 p.m. when a 
group of Turkey Vultures came over 
to the north and they were ahnost past 
when a lone Osprey rose out behind 
them and flew back and forth for a 
few minutes delighting the small 
group of hardy hawkwatchers. # 


Robert Bateman 
Remembers 
The Wood Duck 

by Robert Bateman 
It is actually a mystery to me how 
1 came to be the editor of the Wood 
Duck. Since I am far - from a flawless 
speller and am a bit of an 
absent-minded day dreamer, I would 
place myself near the bottom of a list 
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of possible candidates. Perhaps diere 
vi 'as no list of potential applicants... I 
think that must be the reason why I 
was chosen. I was on the Executive 
Committee and we had to fill the 
post. The others told me that my lack 
or talent in the field would in no way 
interfere with my function as editor. 

I remember enjoying the contact 
with authors" and their ideas. I must 
have farmed out the proof reading to 
better spellers. I am afraid that I can't 
remember the dates of my tour of 
duty" as editor since another 
shortcoming (in addition to 
misspelling) is that I have no head for 
numbers. I do know when I joined the 
Executive. It was exactly before I 
joined the Club. 

I had returned in September '58 
front my trip around the world by 
Landrover. I had begun teaching at 
Nelson High School in Burlington, so 
that I could find and finance a piece 
of property on the Niagara 
Escarpment for my future dream 
home. Naturalist friends from my 
early days in Toronto asked if I 
would like to serve on the board of 
directors with the fledgling Federation 
of Ontario Naturalists. It was there 
that I met Bob Elstone, the go-getter 
president of the Hamilton Naturalists’ 
Club. Since 1 was teaching, and 
planning to live in the greater 
Hamilton region. Bob decided to twist 
my arm to join the Club Executive. 
When 1 agreed to that, he signed me 
up as a Club member. 

1 must say, those livingroom 
executive meetings were among the 
highlights of my early Burlington 
years. It was, of course, the wonderful 
people! If I mention a few, I will 


offend those I leave out. I will 
anyway and ask forgiveness of the 
illustrious omitted. Some of the 
people were Ray Lowes, Jack Carey, 
Marian Shivas and Channcey Woods. 

Early on I decided the Club 

needed a more with it” logo. 

Remember, I had been an abstract 
artist for many years. I still had 
modernist tendencies. So 1 designed a 
more compact and slicker looking 
abstract version of a Wood Duck. 
Looking back on it, I am still proud 
of the image, but it is somewhat a 
period piece. My tastes at the moment 
have evolved towards a more 

elaborate and perhaps a more 

traditional look. 1 no longer feel that 
change for die sake of change is a 
good idea. 

I am glad to see the Club is still 
the active beacon for nature and 
naturalists that it was in the good ol’ 
days". Keep up the good work! * 


Hamilton’s 
First Snowy Egret 

by John B. Miles 
The Victoria Day weekend of 
1957 was a wet, windy weekend at 
Hamilton as an early season hurricane 
was moving up the east coast. The 
forecast was for strong east winds and 
a steady, at times, heavy rain. 

On the morning of May 20th, 
Harold MacPherson and myself went 
up to George North’s residence on 
Charlton Avenue West, in case 
George was going out birding, but 
George decided to stay home due to 


the weather. Harold and 1 decided to 
go birding on our own, so we trudged 
through the rain to the Dundas Marsh. 
The usual way was to go to Spencer's 
Creek, crossing to the north shore by 
wading Hopkin’s Creek then 
following the north shore trails back 
to the High Level Bridge. 

When we got to the mouth of 
Spencer’s Creek where it joins the 
Desjardin's Canal, we turned west and 
walked along the trail beside the 
willows, parallel to the canal where 
the canal is silted in, to look over the 
hydro pond. When we were part way 
along, we noticed a smallish, white 
heron, flying up the canal behind us, 
heading west. The bird passed over 
our heads, only about 20 feet above 
us. It’s black legs and yellow feet 
were clearly visible. The golden 
slippers of a Snowy Egret! 

We headed back to highway 102 
(Cootes Drive) and walked up to the 
restaurant on Main Street to call 
George about our sighting. George 
immediately came down and picked 
us up. We spent the next couple of 
hours driving around the upper end of 
the marsh looking over the hydro 
pond and the York Road pond but 
could not find any trace of the bird. 

Finally, we went back to 
McMaster University and drove to the 
entrance of the trail to University 
Landing. We made a quick hike down 
the trail to the lookout. From the 
lookout at University Landing on the 
south shore of the Marsh, we had a 
clear view of the west end of the 
marsh east to Bull’s Point. The marsh 
was white with gulls, including 
several Glaucous Gulls. It appeared 
that all the gulls on Lake Ontario had 
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been blown into die marsh and were 
resting, protected from the storm and 
the strong east winds. 

Suddenly, all the gulls were air 
borne. The sky was full of milling 
gulls. Then we noticed, high above 
the gulls, the willows, and the trees 
on the north shore of die marsh, a 
small heron, so white that it made the 
white gulls look a creamy colour, 
flying east like a bat out of hell". 
This bird was so far away that 
through my binoculars you could just 
make out that it was a heron. How 
anyone could identify this bird at that 
range as to species, I will never 
know, but I still remember George 
muttering under his breath, as die bird 
disappeared east over Bull’s Point, 
my God, it is"! 


Hamilton Christmas 
Bird Count 
1996 

by Mark Jennings 
Hamilton, Ontario: 43°16'N, 79°52'W 
as described 1972, centre at junction 
of York and Dundurn Sts. Dec 26; 
4:30 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. Temp: 14°F 
(-10°C) to 25°F (—3°C). Wind: SW 16 
mph (25 km/hr). Snow cover: 2", still 
water frozen, moving water partly 
frozen. A.M. cloudy, light snow, P.M. 
cloudy, light snow. Observers: 38 in 
field in 22 parties (non-owling), plus 
14 at feeders (8.5 hours); 5.0 hours 
and 50.5 miles owling. Total party 
hours 149.5; party miles 401; 101 
hours and 83.5 miles on foot, 48.5 
hours and 317.5 miles by car. 


Common Loon 1; Red-necked Grebe 
1; Double-crested Cormorant 3; Great 
Blue Heron 7; Tundra Swan CW; 
Mute Swan 2it; Snow Goose 1; 
Canada Goose 3962; Wood Duck 2; 
Green-winged Teal 11; American 
Black Duck 376; Mallard 2351; 
Northern Pintail 13; Northern 
Shoveler 23; Gadwall 39; Canvasback 
84 : Redhead 13; Greater Scaup 61; 
Lesser Scaup 690; Scaup species 576', 
Oldsquaw 37; Surf Scoter 2; 
White-winged Scoter 1; Common 
Goldeneye 4300 : Bufflehead 313; 
Hooded Merganser 20; Common 
Merganser 1248; Red-breasted 
Merganser 23; Ruddy Duck 28; Bald 
Eagle CW; Sharp-shinned Hawk 5; 
Cooper's Hawk 2; Northern Goshawk 
1; Red-tailed Hawk 57; American 
Kestrel 12; Merlin I; Peregrine 
Falcon 1 (R.C.); Ring-necked 

Pheasant 2; Ruffed Grouse 2; 
American Coot 74; Dunlin CW; 
Bonaparte's Gull CW; Ring-billed 
Gull 913; Herring Gull 1444; Iceland 
Gull 1; Glaucous Gull 13; Great 
Black-backed Gull 144; Rock Dove 
1030; Mourning Dove 969; Eastern 
Screech Owl 13; Great Horned Owl 
6; Belted Kingfisher 4; Red-headed 
Woodpecker 1 (M.C., M.M., A.M,); 
Red-bellied Woodpecker 6; Downy 
woodpecker 163; Hairy Woodpecker 
45; Northern Flicker 8; Pileated 
Woodpecker 1; Homed Lark 15; Blue 
Jay 374; American Crow 1195; 
Black-capped Chickadee 1069; Tufted 
Titmouse 2; Red-breasted Nuthatch 2; 
White-breasted Nuthatch 99; Brown 
Creeper 43; Carolina Wren 7; Winter 
Wren 12; Golden-crowned Kinglet 
36; Eastern Bluebird CW; American 
Robin 611; Gray Catbird CW; 
Northern Mockingbird 9; Cedar 


Waxwing 229; Northern Shrike 2; 
European Starling 16,848; 
Yellow-rumped Warbler 2; Ovenbird 

1 (P.W.); Cardinal 475; Eastern 
Towhee 2; American Tree Sparrow 
376; Savannah Sparrow 1 (M.J., 
B.S.); Song Sparrow 61; Swamp 
Sparrow 13; White-throated Sparrow 
18; White-crowned Sparrow 5; 
Dark-eyed Junco 736; Snow Bunting 
217; Red-winged Blackbird 1; 
Common Grackle 1; Brown-headed 
Cowbird 15; Purple Finch 9; House 
Finch 303; American Goldfinch 222; 
House Sparrow 1976. 

Totals: Species 88 Individuals 
44,127 

Introduced species: Trumpeter Swan 

2 

CW: Coitnt week 

Observers: Christine Bishop, Hazel 
Broker, John Carson, Jerry Chappie, 
Nina Chappie, Michael Clark, George 
Coker, Ted Cole, Jim Cram, Bill 
Crins, Robert Curry, Floyd Dieter, 
Karen Dieroff, Keith Dieroff, Robert 
Dinniwell, Ted Dinniwell, Rob 
Dobos, Jim Dowall, Wayne Elvins, 
Lois Evans, Denys Gardiner, Gaiy 
Hanna, Kevin Hannah, Mark 
Jennings (compiler), Shirley 
Klement, Roy King, Ursula Kolster, 
Bill Lamond, Dennis Lewington, Rick 
Ludkin, Wolfgang Luff, Sue 
McCullough, Brian McHattie, Kevin 
McLaughlin, Greg Meek, John Miles, 
Mathew Mills, Jocelyn Neysmitli, 
George Naylor, Minnie Odenkirchen, 
Rose Petersen, Alfred Senior, Bill 
Sivems, Bill Smith, Ian Smith, Rick 
Snyder, Bob Stamp, Mike Street, Sam 
Tabone, Robert Waldhuber, Pam 
Watts, Brian Wylie. (Hamilton 
Naturalists’ Club). 
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Noteworthy Bird Records 


hy Roh Dohos 

1 otal species iecorded in the HSA during 1996 to December 31: 287. Underlined species or dates require documentation 
by the Hamilton Bird Records Committee. Capitalized species require documentation by the Ontario Bird Records 
Committee. 


Observers: Alf Adamo (AA), Jim Anderson (JA), Roy Baker (RBk), Ross Beetson (RBe), Richard Brown (RBr) Jerry 
Chappie (JCh), Nina Chappie (NC), Barb Charlton (BC), Michael Clark (MCk), George Coker (GCk), Mark Cranford 
(MCr), Bob Curry (RC), Floyd Deiter (FD), John Dickie (JDi), Rob Dobos (RD), Chris Earley (CE), William Fraser (WF) 
Denys Gardiner (DG), Kevin Hannah (KH), Mark Jennings (MJ). Roy King (RK), Ursula Kolster (UK), Bill Lamond (BL)’ 
Dennis Lewington (DL), Gwen Lewington (GL). Rick Ludkin (RL), Wolfgang Luft (WL), Kevin McLaughlin (KM), John 
Miles (JM), Matt Mills (MM), Dave Milsom (DMi), John Olmsted (JO), Al Sandilands (AS), Alf Senior (ASe), Jeff 
Skevington (JSk), Bill Smith (BS), Jim Smith (JSm), Paul Smith (PS), Rick Snider (RSn), Robert Stamp (RSt), Mike 
Street (MS), Sam Tabone (ST), Rohan van Twest (RvT), Rob Waldhuber (RW), Pam Watts (PWa), Don Wills (DW), 
Brian Wylie (BW), Many Observers (m obs.). 


Legend: 

* -first occurrence for the year 
F -first occurrence for the 
migration 

L. -last occurrence for the 
migration 

HSA -Hamilton Study Area 


Plumages,etc.; 

m. -male 
f. -female 

ad. -adult 
imm. -immature 
juv. -juvenile 

1st win. -first winter 


Counties/Regions: 

Brant [#/?] 

Haldimand-Norfolk [//TV] 
Halton [HL] 

Hamilton-Wentworth [HW\ 
Niagara [MJ] 

Peel [PL] 

Waterloo [WT] 

Wellington [ WL] 


DECEMBER 1996 

Common Loon: Three on Hamilton Harbour off LaSalle Marina \HW\ Dec 14 (KM): birds on Lake Ontario off Van 
Wagners Beach [HW]\ 2 -Dec 12 (JO,RD), t -Dec 15 (KM), 1 -Dec 26 (DG,BS). 

Pied-billed Grebe: One ad. at Desjardins Canal, Dundas [HU] Dec 10-on (RD;m.obs.); one imm. at Sioux Lookout 
[HL] Dec 22 (RC). 

Horned Grebe: Two off Grays Rd [HIV] and two off Fifty Point C.A. [HW NG] Dec 7 (KM). 

Red-necked Grebe: Two off Shoreacres [HL] Dec 1 (KM,RD); one off Woodland Cemetery \HW\ Dec 26 
(BW,KH,RK). ‘ ' ' 

N ORTHERN GANNET. : One imm. off Burlington Beach Canal [HW HI] Dec 22 * (RSt,JO,RSn). 

Double-crested Cormorant: One at Burlington Beach Canal Dec 1 (MC); one off Shoreacres Dec 1 (RD); one at 
Blue Lake [/?/?] Dec 14 (BL); two at NE Shore of Harbour [HW\ Dec 13-16 (RD;KM); one 1st win. at mouth of Red 
Hill Creek [HW] (KM.RW) and another at Windermere Basin [HW] (RC) Dec 26; one past CCIW [HL] Dec 30 (RD). 
Great Blue Heron: One over Hwy 403 & Waterdown Rd [HL] Dec 2 (RD); 1-2 at Dundas Marsh [HW] Dec 2-26 
(UK); one at Middletown Marsh [HU] Dec 5-7 (RD); one over Hwy 20 & South Service Rd [HU] Dec 14 (DL,GL); 
one at Red Hill ( teek (KM,RW) and one at Christie C.A. [HW] (RD) Dec 26; one over Dunning Ct, Dundas [HW] 

Dec 27 (MM); three at Taquanyah C.A. [//TV] Dec 29 (RC). 

Tundra Swan: Three at Hagersville Quarries [//A] Dec 12 (JM); seven off Van Wagners Beach Dec 24 L (KM). 
Trumpeter Swan: Two tagged birds at LaSalle Marina Dec 16 F (RD). 

Snow Goose: One white morph at N Shore of Cootes Paradise [HW] Dec I (RD,KM) and at Princess Point [HU] 
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Dec 26 (RD). 

Wood Duck: Two at Middletown Marsh Dec 6-9 (RD,BC); one off Woodland Cemetery Dec 26 (BW,KH,RK;RC); 
one at Grand River near Cayuga [ HN] Dec 28 (JSm). 

Green-winged Teal: One f. at Middletown Marsh Dec 1-31 (RD,BC); 12 at Windermere Basin Dec 1 (RD,KM); 
three at Grand River at Waterworks Park [BA] Dec 22 (BL); 10 at Chedoke Creek [HW\ (RD) and one at Windermere 
Basin (RC) Dec 26. 

Northern Pintail: 13 at Windermere Basin Dec 26 (RC). 

Northern Shoveler: Six at Dundas Marsh Dec 2-15(UK;KM,B1.); 10 at Tollgate Ponds [//IF] Dec 15 (KM,BL); 23 
at Windermere Basin Dec 26 (RC). 

Gadwall: 40 at Dundas Marsh Dec 2-3 (UK). 

Canvasback: 125 off LaSalle Marina Dec 14 (KM); 84 off Woodland Cemetery Dec 26 (BW,KH,RK). 

Redhead: 21 off Green Rd [HW] Dec 6 (RD); 13 at Windermere Basin Dec 26 (RC). 

Ring-necked Duck: 17 at LaSalle Marina Dec 1 (RD,KM), and 19 there Dec 16 (RD). 

Black Scoter: One off Grays Rd Dec 2-7 (RD;KM). 

Surf Scoter: One off Grays Rd Dec 7 (KM); six off Venture Inn [HL\ Dec 13 (RD); four off Spencer Smith Park 
[Hi] Dec 14 (KM); two off Van Wagners Beach Dec 26 (DG,BS). 

White-winged Scoter: Two off Fifty Point C.A. Dec 7 (KM); three off Van Wagners Beach Dec 24 (KM). 

Hooded Merganser: Nine at Tollgate Ponds Dec 1 (RD,KM); two at Cone 5 E of Middletown Rd \HW\ Dec 5 (RD); 
one f. at Middletown Marsh Dec 6 (RD); 2-7 at Dundas Marsh Dec 11-27 (UK); four f. at Desjardins Canal 
(MM,MCk,ASe) and nine at Red Hill Creek (KM,RW) Dec 26. 

Ruddy Duck: 55 at Windermere Basin Dec 1 (RD,KM), and 28 there Dec 26 (RC). 

Bald Eagle: One ad. at N Shore of Harbour Dec 14 (KM). 

Northern Harrier: One f. at Cone 8 W of Brock Rd \HW\ Dec 11 (RD); one at 5th Cone E of Brock Rd [HW] Dec 
24 (RD). 

Sharp-shinned Hawk: One over Parkside High School, Dundas [HW] Dec 9 (MM); one at Ramsgate Dr, Stoney 
Creek [HW] Dec 14 (DL,GL); two at Brantford [J5/f] Dec 18 (BL); one juv at Middletown Marsh Dec 24 (RD,BC); 
one at Thorndale Cres, Hamilton [HW\ Dec 26 (UK). 

Cooper's Hawk: One at St. George St, Brantford [BA] Dec 6 (BL,); one over Dunning Ct, Dundas Dec 8 (MM); one 
at Thorndale Cres Dec 26-28 (UK); one juv. at Jasmine St, Hamilton [HW\ Dec 28 (PWa,RD,BC). 

Northern Goshawk: One at Moffat [HL] Dec 14 (CE); one ad. at Beverly Swamp \HW] Dec 22-31 (PS); one near 
Millgrove [HW] Dec 26 (JM,FD). 

Red-tailed Hawk: One rufous morph calurus at Hwys 5 & 2, Paris [BA] Dec 8 (BL); 42 at Oneida 4th Line E of 
Hwy 6 [ HN] Dec 29 (RC). 

Rough-legged Hawk: Two at Airport Rd, Mount Hope [HW] Dec 27 (UK). 

Merlin: One at St. George St, Brantford Dec 1-31 (BL); one at King St, Dundas [ HW] Dec 1-26 (JA;JCh,NC;RD); 
one at LaSalle Marina Dec 1 (RD,KM el al.)\ one at a Hamilton Mountain yard [HW] Dec 25 (WF). 

Peregrine Falcon: One ad. at Dundas Marsh Dec 10 (JO); one ad. at Wellington St N, Hamilton [HW] Dec 26 (RC). 
Ring-necked Pheasant: One near Millgrove (JM,FD) and one at Windermere Basin (RC) Dec 26. 

American Coot: 70 at LaSalle Marina Dec 1 (KM,RD); two off Venture Inn Dec 13-on (RD); 72 at Pier 4 Park 
[HW] Dec 26 (RC). 

Dunlin: One at LaSalle Marina Dec 1-on (MCr el al .), and two there Dec 22-31 (RBe et all). 

American Woodcock: One at Berry C.A. [HW] Nov 3 L (BW). 

Jaeger sp.: One off Van Wagners Beach Dec 1 L (KM). 

Bonaparte's Gull: Two at Van Wagners Ponds [HW] Dec 1-2 (KM;RD); one off Fifty Point C.A. Dec / (KM); nine 
off Van Wagners Beach Dec 12 (RD.JO), and three there Dec 24 (KM). 
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flcebnd Gull: One ad.,one 1st win at Dundas Marsh Dec 22 (RC); one at S Shore of Har bour [HW\ Dec 26 (RCV 
one over Middletown Marsh Dec 27 (RD). 

Glaucous Gull: One 1st win. at Van Wagners Beach Dec 12 (RD.JO); one ad. at Tollgate Ponds Dec 23 (RD). 
Black-legged Kittiwake: One imm. off Van Wagners Beach Dec 12 L (JO). 

Snowy Owl: One at Stelco Hilton Works [HW'] Nov 24-Dec 12 and two there Dec 5 (fide PS); one at CC1W Dec 16- 
19 (RD); one at Mount Hope Airport [HW] Dec 29 (RC). 

Long-eared Owl: One at raquanyah C.A. Dec 7 (RBr) and two there Dec 28-29 (JSk;RC); one at Hopkins Tract 
\H\V\ Dec 15 (BL,KM); one E of Taquanyah C.A. [77,5/] (AS) and one at Indiana Line [//V] (JM) Dec 28 
Short-eared Owl: Four at Hagersville Dec 28 (MS). 

.Boreal Owl: One found dead at Arkell [WL] about Dec 22 * (fide RvT). 

Northern Saw-whet Owl: One at Taquanyah C.A. Dec 1-on (JM el al.). 

Red-headed Woodpecker: One imm at German School & Clarke Rds [£/f] Dec 14-24 (BL;KM;RD); one imm. at 
York Rd Pond, Dundas [//IF] Dec 26 (MM,MCk,ASe); one at Irish Line [ HN] Dec 28 (JDi); one ad at English 
Church Rd W of Miles Rd \HW\ Dec 29 (RC). 

Red-bellied Woodpecker: One at Hendrie Valley [HL] Dec 1-26 (AA;MJ); one at German School & Clarke Rds Dec 
14-24 (BL;RD); one at Snake Rd, Waterdown [HW] Dec 26 (BL el a/.); four at Glanbrook [HW] Dec 26 (RL). 
Pileated Woodpecker: One at Hendrie Valley Dec I (AA); one at Dundas Marsh Dec 11 (UK); one at N Shore 
Cootes Paradise Dec 26 (BW,KH,RK). 

Ringed Turtle Dove: One escapee at Jasmine St, Hamilton Dec 16 (PWa). 

Tufted Titmouse: One at Waterworks Park, Brantford early Nov-Dec 31 (BL); one at Martins Rd, Dundas Valley 
[HW] Dec 26 (MS et al.)- one at York Rd, Dundas Dec 26 (WL). 

Carolina Wren: Iwo at Dundas Marsh Dec 10-27 (JO;RD;UK); two at Beach Rd, Brantford [SR] Dec 18 (BL,KM); 
two at Hidden Valley Rd [HL] Dec 26 (BL et a/.); three at Roseland Dr, Burlington [HL] Dec 26 (DG,BS). 

Eastern Bluebird: Up to 12 at Mulligan & Sawmill Rds [BR] Nov 16-Dec 27 (DW); three at Zimmerman Rd, 
Grimsby Centre [AG'] Dec 3 (GCk); three at Taquanyah C.A. Dec 7 (RBr) and four there Dec 28 (AS); one m. at 
Moffat Dec 14 (CL); three at Irish Line Dec 19 (JM); three at Mineral Springs & Slote Rds [HW] Dec 27 (RD) and 
10 there Dec 31 (MS); three at Townline Rd [HN] Dec 28 (JSk). 

Hermit Thrush: One at Mineral Springs & Slote Rds Dec 27 (RD); two at Irish Line Dec 28 (JDi). 

Gray Catbird: One at Dundas Valley Dec 27 (RBk,DMi). 

Northern Mockingbird: One at Mulligan & Sawmill Rds Dec 27 (DW). 

American Pipit: One over Middletown Marsh Dec 27 L (RD). 

Northern Shrike: One at Middletown Marsh Dec 9-28 (RD,BC); one at Dundas Marsh Dec 10 (JO). 

Nashville Warbler: One at Olympic Arena, Dundas [HW] Nov 3 L (BW). 

Yellow-rumped Warbler: One at Hendrie Valley Dec 4-26 (JO.MJ); one at Windermere Basin Dec 26 (RC). 
Ovenbird: One at Jasmine St, Hamilton [HW] Dec 1-31 (PW). 

Common Yellowthroat: One at Olympic Arena, Dundas Nov 3 (BW); one at Green Lane, Paris [£/?] Dec 8 L (BL). 
Eastern Towhee: One in.,one f. at HRCA Works Centre, Dundas Valley [HW] Dec 26-on (MS et al.). 

Chipping Sparrow: Two at Clarke Rd N of German School Rd [BR] Dec 14 (BL). 

Savannah Sparrow: One at King Rd N of Plains Rd [HL] Dec 26 (MJ). 

White-throated Sparrow: Three at HCRA Works Centre, Dundas Valley Dec 26-on (MS et al.)- one at Red Hill 
Creek Dec 26 (KM,RW); one at Beverly Swamp Dec 28 (PS). 

White-crowned Sparrow: Two at Glenholme Ave, Winona [HW'] Dec 1-on (ST); three at Tollgate Ponds Dec 26 
(RC); two at Flamboro Centre [HW] Dec 26 (JM,FD). 

Snow Bunting: 60 at Fruitland Rd at Lakeshore [HW] Dec 7 (KM); 35 at Green Lane, Paris Dec 8 (BL) 30 at 
Middletown Rd N of Cone 4 [ HW] Dec 26 (RD); 60 over Middletown Marsh Dec 27 (RD). 
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Red-winged Blackbird: One at Edgewater Park, Stoney Creek [HW\ Dec 6 (RD); one at Dundas Marsh Dec 26 
(RD); one at Mulligan & Sawmill Rds Dec 27 (DW). 

Eastern Meadowlark: Two at Cone 5 E of Brock Rd Dec 18 (RD). 

Common Grackle: One at Snake Rd, Waterdown Dec 26-on (BL el al.). 

Brown-headed Cowbird: Three at Ramsgate Dr, Stoney Creek Dec 20 (DL,GL); one at Bingham Rd, Hamilton 
[HW] Dec 26 (KM); one at Airport Rd, Mount Hope Dec 29 (RC). 

Purple Finch: From 1-8 birds at Beverly Swamp Oct 12-Dec 12 (PS); nine at Dundas Valley Dec 26 (MS el al.), 
one at Book Rd, Ancaster [ HW] Dec 31 (MS). 

Please send your bird records for January and February 1997 before March 8 to Rob Dobos, 1156 5th. Cone. Rd. W., 
R.R.#2, Waterdown, Ontario, LOR 2H2, phone: (905) 659-7732, e-mail: rob.dobos@ec.gc.ca 

Hamil ton Hinting Hotline: 648-9537 


HNC Board Meeting 

February 6, 1997 

President's Report: Earth Day 
gathering April 19 - McMaster 
University is interested in having the 
HNC participate in Earth Day 
workshops. 

Membership: The Board will send 
thank you cards to donors and publish 
their names in the Wood Duck on a 
monthly and annual basis. 

Conservation: a) Nature in the City 
- Dates are being set for March and 
April. A May bird identification 
session with a follow-up was 
requested by the HPL. b) Starting 
McMaster/High School Outreach - 
Recent meeting was held to 
familiarize interested McMaster 
student and new club members re: 
activities to be undertaken: high 
school/elementary school Naturally 
Hamilton! presentation, setting up on 
campus workshops/meetings with 
OPIRG and MSU, opportunity for 
students to get HNC assistance with 
thesis work related to the area. 


Library: Field guides and other 
donated materials will be placed on a 
table at the general meeting for 
members to borrow on a honour 
system. If members wish to make 
donations please contact Education 
Director, John Hannah, 524-1872. 

Field Events: a) Terry Stortz will set 
up a Field Events table at general 
meetings to display trail guides, maps, 
brochures b) New events - Backus 
Woods, March 16 and Toronto 
Waterfront, April 13 c) Warbler 
Week” - in mid-May there will be a 
series of local walks for warbler 
watching d) Walk ideas - if members 
have any ideas for Wednesday 
evening walks, please contact Field 
Events Director, Terry Stortz, 
522-6791'. 



HNC Monthly 
General Meeting 
February 10,1997 

by Brian Wiley 

Our monthly meeting opened with 
the members being given the 
opportunity to share their recent 
nature sightings. Bald Eagles are 
being seen along the lakeshore and on 
the ice of the bay. Don McLean’s 
yard is receiving visits from a 
Cooper’s Hawk, much to the chagrin 
of birds at his feeder. Hikers checking 
the conifers at Bronte Woods have 
discovered Great Homed, Long 
Eared, Saw Whet and a rare, Boreal 
Owl. Christine Bishop sadly reported 
no ‘help’ sightings for January. 

Our main speaker for the evening, 
Alfred Kuhnigk, entertained a full 
house with his absolutely perfect 
pictures of Ellesmere Island’s 
beautifully harsh landscapes. Alfred’s 
month long pleasure trip began with a 
bush" plane ride to our northern 
National Park. He explained that the 
terrain is an Arctic desert of shattered 
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rock containing scattered pockets of 
vegetation. Mushrooms growing out 
of Muskox skulls and flowers 
blooming around nutrient rich, bird 
perching stones, demonstrated how 
nature uses any advantage or 
opportunity to thrive. 

The summer is extremely short 
and even then the visitor should be 
prepared for sudden snow squalls. We 
saw Purple Saxifrage flowers peeking 
through snow drifts and poppies 
standing tall beside frozen ponds, 
while Arctic wolves roamed the frigid 
shorelines of largely frozen lakes. 

The high Arctic is a land of 
contrasts; visitors can enjoy sweeping 
vistas from a barren mountain top, or 
peer closely downward to be amazed 
by tiny flowers and dwarf trees. 
Alfred provided us with a fascinating 
view of the northern wilderness and 
no doubt inspired many of us to yearn 
for more. 



by Keith Dieroff 

Michigan Electronic Library: 

Birds & Birding 
mel.lib.mi.uslsciencelbird.html 
Add this site to your favourites 
immediately, it is your gateway to 
bird related information on the 
internet. It contains a number of 
interesting links to birds, and birding 
related sites on the internet. This is 
what you will find at this site: 

The Aviary - an online store with 


bird and birding related products. 

Bird Families of the World - a 

comprehensive list of all 146 bird 
families. Click on the family name, 
and all the species in that family 
(Latin and common names) are listed. 

Bird Identification Tips - this site is 
experimental" and the tips" are 
limited to text only, you won’t find 
any pictures on this particular page. 

Feedercam IM - visit this page, it’s 
really neat! Located at the Wild Birds 
Unlimited web page, the Feedercam 
shows images of birds at different 
types of feeders: suet, thistle, tube, 
etc. The images are updated every 
three minutes during day light hours. 
Recent pictures show male and female 
Pileated woodpeckers at the suet 
feeder. 

Birds at Selected National Parks - 
this site contains the U S. National 
Parks Flora and Fauna Database. A 
useful site for planning a trip to a 
number of U S. states. 

Common North American Birds 
(photos) - this page has lots of bird 
photographs, some are better quality 
than others. 

Dictionary of Birdwatching 
Terminology - the scholastic edition, 
this site has words of which I have 
never heard and wouldn’t dare try to 
pronounce. I f you hear a birding term 
that you don't understand, 1 suggest 
you try this page for the concise 
definition. 

Geographic Birding Guide - this 
site displays a map of Canadian 
provinces, and U S. states. Simply 
point and click on a province or state 
and you are transferred to a local 
home page. For example, I chose 


Ontario, and was promptly transferred 
to the Ontario Birding Homepage 
maintained by Gord Gallant. Another 
useful tool for trip planning. 

Michigan Birding Home Page - a 
look at what our neighbours in 
Michigan have to offer. 

National Audubon Society - self 
explanatory. 

The O.W.L. (Ornithological Web 
Library) - a list of over 760 sites 
devoted to wild birds and their study. 
You could spend a bit of time on this 
page, make sure you're internet server 
offers a monthly plan with unlimited 
hours! 

Hare Bird Alert - at 

www.birder.com. 

Shorebird Migration Map - this is 
an interesting page. It contains maps 
which detail the summer, winter and 
migratory status of most North 
American shorebirds. Quite interesting 
indeed. 

Southeast Michigan Birding - last, 
but not least, check out the avifauna 
that Southeast Michigan has to offer. 

I stumbled on Birds and Birding 
by accident, but overall it is an 
excellent web site. Simple to use, 
very informative, and it has neat links 
like the Feedercam, too. I learned 
something useful while looking at 
photos taken by the Feedercam. If 
you position your pointer on a picture 
at a web site and click the right 
button on your mouse, you can use 
the picture as wallpaper for your 
desktop. My current wallpaper 
features a Red-bellied Woodpecker at 
the Feedercam suet feeder. Enjoy this 
page and wherever it may take you. 
Good surfing! 
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In this month’s column, attention 
will be given to a few print items 
which, along with a basic field guide, 
will help the neophyte Hamilton area 
birder. 

To have some idea of what to 
expect in the Hamilton area, one is 
directed to the Date Guide to the 
Birds of the Hamilton Area published 
by our club (2nd edition: 1988, $ 1.00) 
and available at the membership table 
at the monthly meetings. 

A good map of the greater 
Hamilton area will assist in tracking 
down birds mentioned on the weekly 
hotline report (648-9537). The 
compact format of the Map Art series 
has proven to be useful and the South 
Central Automobile Club is currently 
selling the one covering both the 
Halton and Hamilton-Wentworth 
Regions for $1.99 to members and 
$2.99 to non-members. If one wants 
to venture farther afield, the one 
covering all of the Golden Horseshoe 
from Fort Erie to Clarington, east of 
Oshawa, might be considered. It is 
not cheap at $24.95 but The Office 


Place is selling it for $15.25. 

At present, there is no guide to 
the birding hotspots of the Hamilton 
area available in printed format. One 
was prepared by John Olmstead and 
distributed to members of the Ontario 
Field Ornithologists in 1990. This is 
copyrighted and out-of-print but 
many local birders belong to this 
organization and would likely make 
the guide available upon request. 
Another, written by Mike Street, was 
published in the July 1991 newsletter 
of tire American Birding Association. 
It is available on our club's Website. 
One can also peruse the Noteworthy 
Bird Records appearing in the Wood 
Duck for leads and then ask one of 
the long-standing members for 
directions to these sites. The Long 
Point area has long been a favourite 
haunt for local birders and one might 
consider A Birding Guide to the Long 
Point Area, published by the Long 
Point Bird Observatory (1990) and 
available for $6.95 at their 
headquarters at the St. Williams 
Forestry Station on Highway 24 or 
the banding station at the Point on 
Old Cut Boulevard. 

There is a site guide covering all 
of Ontario, Clive Goodwin’s A 
Bird-Finding Guide to Ontario 
(Toronto: University Press, 1995 
$24.95) which is rather pricey unless 
one intends to actively bird on a wide 
front. An in-depth review of this 
book by Rob Dobos can be found in 
Ontario Birds Vol. 13, Number 2, 
August 1995. 

Next month - Hopefully spring will 
be bursting out all over, so books for 
the budding botanist will be reviewed. 



by Lois Evans 

Approximately 40 people attended 
the January 20th meeting of the Bird 
Study Group held at the Union Gas 
auditorium in downtown Hamilton. 
Following the announcement of items 
of interest to birders, Dennis 
Lewington led the discussion about 
recent sightings of note. Flocks of 
Eastern Bluebirds have been seen in 
several locations this winter. A 
Greater White-fronted Goose was 
discovered amongst the Canada Geese 
off Confederation Park on the recent 
waterfowl census. A male Barrow's 
Goldeneye has been hanging out 
around the foot of Gray’s Road. Gray 
Partridge have been found in com 
fields near Highways 24 and 53, west 
of Brantford. A juvenile Dickcissel 
has been frequenting a feeder at 
Princeton. Reports of Wild Turkeys, 
owl species or winter finches have 
been sparser than usual to date this 
winter. 

The feature presentation this 
month was by our own Bob Curry, 
the dean of Hamilton birders. Bob 
spoke about the in-depth study he has 
prepared about the sea birds swept 
inland early last September by 
Hurricane Fran. His study has been 
published in the current issue of 
Birder’s Journal. The path of the 
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storm carried many birds to the 
vicinity of Lake Erie where such 
rarities as Sooty Tern, American 
Oystercatcher, Wilson's Storm Petrel 
and Black-capped Petrel were found 
in the days immediately following the 
storm. It has been estimated that 
about 200 of the latter (which were 
thought to be extinct earlier in the 
century) were carried inland with 
about 70 of them reaching Lake Erie 
and Lake Ontario where they 
inevitably succumbed to exhaustion 
and starvation. Walking the shore 
front Fort Erie to Long Beach, Bob 
picked up the remains of 18 of them. 

Following Bob's presentation, 
those present were invited to share 
with the group the bird they most 
hoped to add to their life list in 1997. 
Choices ranged from such exotics as 
Ocellated Tapaculo and Eurasian 
Capercaillie from the globe-trotters to 
such local gems as Indigo Bunting 
and Scarlet Tanager from the novice 
birders. 


Another H.N.C. 
Accomplishment 

by Betty Blashill 
The first meeting of the New 
Year began with congratulations to 
the Club and several of its members. 
Certificates of Appreciation were 
received from the Fish ami Wildlife 
Habitat Restoration Committee 
thanking the HNC and several of its 
members for their role in the creation 
of three wildlife habitat islands in the 
northeast corner of Hamilton Harbour. 


The Club supported the project 
through our 1995 Nature Walkathon 
for the environment where over 
$21,000 was raised to construct a 
wildlife viewing station overlooking 
the islands. In addition, the HNC 
donated $20,000 towards the 
construction of the islands themselves 
as wildlife sanctuaries. 

Individual certificates were 
awarded to Doug McCallum, Don 
McLean, Bill Luton, John Fischer and 
John Struger : 

• Doug McCallum personally raised 
over $3,200 for this project as a 
participant in the Nature 
Walkathon and then matched 
that amount again with his own 
donation. This is the largest 
amount ever raised by a single 
individual in any of the 
Walkathons. 

• Don McLean was co-ordinator of 
the Nature Walkathon. 

• Bill Luton, was the Club's rep on 
the /* ish <Sc Wildlife Committee 
and the person most responsible 
for keeping us all informed of the 
islands' progress with his highly 
informative and interesting 
articles in the Wood Duck. 

• John Fischer was instrumental in 
the consulting process for the 
design of the wildlife viewing 
station and along with John 
Struger, assisted with organizing 
a team from Canada Centre for 
Inland Waters to participate in the 
Nature Walkathon fundraising. 

In a letter accompanying the 
certificates, John Hall, the project 
manager of the Fish <Sc Wildlife 


Habitat Restoration Project wrote, 
“The site is showing significant 
improvements in wildlife habitat with 
the nesting of ahnost 600 pairs of 
Caspian and common terns. Fish 
utilization has increased from 4-6 
species to 16 species. Final 
enhancements to the shoreline in 1997 
will make the site one of the most 
interesting stops on the Lake Ontario 
trail.’’ 

Let's all thank these Club 
members for a job we can be proud 
of and for helping make our Club the 
success it is today! 



Early Birding 
Experiences 


by John B. Miles 
My first experience of going on 
an organized birding hike occurred in 
late November of 1955, when the late 
Ross Anderson asked me to go on a 
Hamilton Junior Nature Club walk in 
King Forest. Under the leadership of 
George and Glen Meyers, we met at 
the end of the Delaware bus line at 
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die end of Rosedale and walked up 
Redliill Creek to the Archery Club. 
Here, roosting in the trees, was a 
group of about a dozen Long-eared 
Owls. While I do not remember much 
else, this was my introduction to 
birding. Others on the walk included 
Bob Curry and the late Doug Smith. 

By the first of January 1 was 
hooked on birding. Ross Anderson 
and I decided to start the new year off 
with a big day”. We were off before 
day break and encountered the late 
Eric Bastin at the Low Level Bridge. 
(Before highway 403 was built, 
Longwood Road used to extend north 
over the Desjarden's Canal and joined 
up with highway 6 opposite the 
Valley Inn Road. The Low Level 
Bridge was a favourite birding spot). 
Eric was kind enough to drive us 
around the bay to Burlington and 
back home. We had seen a grand total 
of 32 species. 



The following Sunday was the 
annual duck count. The meeting spot 
was the Low Level Bridge and the 
legendary George W. North was the 
leader. On these duck counts in the 
mid and late 50's, we were usually 
joined by one or two cars of birders 
from Kitchener, led by Bob Pickering, 
who came down to Hamilton to get 
their first crows and waterfowl for the 
year. This was before the growing of 
early maturing hybrid corn became a 
cash crop. Now a flock of up to 500 


wintering crows is not unusual in 
Kitchener. Another uncommon 
wintering species in the 50’s which 
now winters in large numbers because 
of the field corn is the Mourning 
Dove, If you wanted to see one in the 
winter in the 50's, you had to go to 
Port Credit to Dr. Donald Gunn's 
feeder where he used to have 2-3 
winter each year. 

One of the participants on the 
1956 duck count was Peter Hamel 
(now Reverent Peter Hamel of the 
Anglican Church). Peter was 
complaining about breaking his New 
Year's resolution of not swearing. He 
seemed to be continually breaking it 
about every second sentence he 
uttered. 

After looking over the Mallards 
and Black Ducks on the edge of the 
ice, several of us juniors crawled into 
George’s car, a 1938 Nash Lafeyette, 
which he had inherited from his 
father's estate. This tank" had 
fenders that were twice as thick as the 
bumpers on to-day's cars. George 
insisted that we drive with the 
windows down and he would not turn 
on the heater in case it fogged the 
windows. In those days we juniors 
wore plain rubber boots and if we 
were lucky we might have a pair of 
felt insoles. Needless to say, on one 
of these air conditioned outings Ross 
Anderson ended up with frost bitten 
toes. 

We were off to Woodland’s 
Cemetery. Here George had his 
favourite tombstone and trees to rest 
his brass captain's telescope on. This 
was before spotting scopes became 
common. At this time there were only 
about two spotting scopes in the club. 


Eric Bastin and Dave Powell each had 
one but the usual scope was a 
telescope and no tripod. If something 
came by and George wanted to look 
at it through his telescope, he pulled 
it out and about half the time he 
would pull it too far and the telescope 
would separate in the middle. By the 
time he had it back together, the bird 
would be gone. 



On one winter trip, after leaving 
Woodlands, we headed down Plains 
Road and out onto the QEW headed 
towards Oakville with us juniors 
shivering in the back. Suddenly, 
George slammed on the brakes and 
pulled over to tire side. Jumping out, 
he yelled out Bald Eagle”. High 
overhead was a spot in my 7x50’s. 
Back in the car George gave us hell 
for not spotting the eagle, as he was 
supposed to be watching the road. 

George wore extremely thick 
glasses and could see things at a 
distance extremely well. Ross 
Anderson told me about a time he and 
George were driving down a country 
road when George said There's a 
Lapland Longspur. I just saw it’s head 
go up 20 furrows over.” When they 
backed up, there was the Longspur! 

The reverse was true for birds up 
close. George had great difficulty in 
seeing a bird 5-6 feet away, 
especially if it was not moving. 

Getting back to the 1956 duck 
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count. In those days there was open 
water under die high level bridge and 
maybe the bay was open, but not the 
east and the bay east of where the toll 
gates are now. Consequently, we did 
the north shore of Lake Ontario about 
as far as Oakville and then spent the 
rest of the day trying to find some of 
the special finds found on the 
Christmas Bird Count for our visitors 
from Kitchener. Before heading for 
home, I remember we ended up in a 
woodlot near Millgrove where a 
Black-backed Woodpecker was 
working on a dead elm tree. $ 


Stamps! 

Birds of Canada 
1997 Issue 

Canada Post has issued its latest 
edition in the Birds of Canada" 
series. The domestic stamps feature 
paintings of the Western Grebe, 
Mountain Bluebird, Northern Gannet 
and Seal let Tanager by artist Pierre 
Leduc. These birds were selected with 
the help of ornithologist Dr. Henri 
Ouellet, to represent the various 
regions of Canada and a broad range 
of natural classifications. This issue 
follows the 1996 stamps containing 
the Pileated Woodpecker, Atlantic 
Puffin, Ruby-throated Hummingbird 
and American Kestrel. 

The stamps are available in a 
pane of 20 stamps, uncut press sheets 
of 6 panes of 20 stamps and a limited 
edition signed uncut press sheet. 
Pre-stamped envelopes of the 
Western Grebe and the Mountain 


Bluebird are available as well as 
t-shirts of either the Scarlet Tanager 
or Atlantic Puffin. Official First Day 
Covers featuring all four stamps with 
a picture of the Northern Gannet and 
Mountain Bluebird on them can also 
be obtained. 

The stamps were issued January 
10, 1997 and are available for sale for 
one year, as quantities allow. 

Information taken from the 
Jan Feb. issue of Canada's Stamp 
Details catalogue, available through 
Canada Post National Philatelic 
Centre. 7. 5 St. Ninian Street. 
Antigonish NS B2G 2RS, 
l-XOO—565-4362. 


Wildlife Watching 
on the 
West Coast 

by Jocelyn Neysmith 
Having never before travelled 
west of Ontario, 1 have been having a 
great time becoming familial with the 
local wildlife here in British 
Columbia! 

A couple of memorable firsts" 
for me were the Tufted Puffins and 
Harlequin Ducks that Brian McHattie 
and I saw from our boat in the waters 
off the northeast coast of Vancouver 
Island, Diuing our visit to Orcalab on 
Hanson Island — of which Brian has 
written before in the Wood Duck — 
we were lucky enough to spot a pod 
oforcas travelling up the coast, which 
was definitely the highlight of our 
trip! The Bald Eagles and Ravens 


soaring above the cliffs were 
spectacular, and the rainforests of 
Hanson Island also afforded sightings 
of a Varied Thrush and a small flock 
of Red Crossbills. The most adorable 
critter on the island was undoubtedly 
the diminutive Douglas Squirrel 
munching the seeds from an 
evergreen cone as he perched on a 
branch a few feet from the trail we 
were hiking. 

In Nanaimo we spotted an Eared 
Grebe on the harbour waters, and we 
got a nice long look at a cooperative 
Red-breasted Sapsucker near Lynn 
Canyon in North Vancouver. I am 
also pleased to say that I have now 
seen B.C.'s native Steller's Jay! 

Upon settling in Vancouver, I 
looked up the Vancouver Natural 
History Society (VNHS), formed in 
1918, which is this city’s HNC 
counterpart. On Groundhog Day, 
John, a long-time VNHS birder who 
originally hails form Montreal (I 
sometimes wonder if anyone in 
Vancouver is actually from B.C!) led 
an outing to Stanley Park. According 
to their literature, Stanley Park is, at 
1000 acres, the third largest urban 
park in North America. It was named 
after Lord Stanley, who was Canada's 
Governor General in 1888 when the 
park was officially opened. 

We met at Lost Lagoon, which, if 
indeed it once was a secluded 
wetland, it is no longer! Though 
bordered to the south and west by 
manicured paths and to the east by 
the Stanley Park Causeway, Lost 
Lagoon nonetheless attracts a large 
number of waterbirds. On this 
particular morning there were many 
Mallard, Common and Barrow's 
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Goldeneye, Greater and Lesser Scaup, 
Coot, Bufflehead and Canvasback. 
Upon closer investigation we found a 
couple of Wood Ducks, American 
Wigeons and Ring-necked Ducks, as 
well as a Redhead. John had told us 
that a Tufted Duck had been seen 
hanging out on the Lagoon, and 
indeed we were not disappointed, as 
we finally spotted the male amid a sea 
of Scaup and Goldeneye! 

In the bushes along the trail we 
saw several Fox and Song Sparrows, 
which are apparently the most 
common species in this area. As it 
was early February, I was surprised to 
spot a few Red-winged Blackbirds; 
their epaulettes seemed far duller than 
those of our flashy spring arrivals in 
Ontario. 

Out on English Bay we saw 
White-winged and Surf Scoters, 
Red-breasted Mergansers and an 
Oldsquaw, with a few Sanderlings in 
continuous motion on the shore. It 
seemed quite a reversal as John 
pointed out a pair of Ring-billed 
Gulls among the many 
Glaucous-winged Gulls — evidently 
here they are a far less common 
species than in southern Ontario! 

Unfortunately, it seems that the 
gregarious Eastern Grey Squirrel has 
taken over from its native 
counterparts in Stanley Park. 
Apparently several pairs were given 
as a gift from Central Park in New 
York in die early 1900’s for the 
enjoyment of visitors to Stanley Park, 
and they have now replaced the native 
squirrel species. 

It seems that the wildlife in and 
around Vancouver has become all too 


familiar with the human population. 
The raccoons in Stanley Park appear 
to have abandoned their nocturnal 
habit in favour of jaunting along the 
paths mere feet from the people 
visiting the park. 1 should have been 
forewarned by the signs along die 
trails admonishing people not to feed 
raccoons and coyotes. Nonetheless, I 
could barely believe my eyes as 1 
watched a coyote, assumedly an 
inhabitant of nearby Queen Elizabeth 
Park, loping along one of the streets 
of my densely populated residential 
neighbourhood the other day — at 10 
a.m.! Even my observation, though, 
pales in comparison to that of the 
birder who had seen a cougar in the 
natural area around the University of 
British Columbia! I've got my out, 
now... 


The Doug Terry 
Bird Study Awards 
for 

Young Ornithologists 

The Doug Terry Bird Study 
Awards foster the development of 
ornithological interests in Canadian 
teenagers. Recipients of the awards 
attend a week-long workshop/natural 
history camp at Long Point Bird 
Observatory (LPBO), located on the 
north shore of Lake Erie, Ontario. 

The Doug Tarry Young 
Ornithologists’ Workshop is a major 
component of the Observatory’s 
educational program. Since its 
inception in the mid 1970’s, the 
Workshop has been the jumping-off 


point for many of today’s most 
talented field biologists. Thanks to the 
keen foresight and generosity of 
humanitarian and naturalist Doug 
Tarry, the Workshop is offered free to 
selected applicants. This year, the 
Workshop is being held from Friday, 
August 1 to Friday August 8, 1997. 

The Workshop focuses on 
hands-on" learning and training in 
field ornithology, providing a unique 
opportunity for like-minded teenagers 
to markedly enhance their knowledge 
and skills in the scientific study and 
aesthetic enjoyment of birds. 
Participants learn how to identify, age 
and sex birds, and to study their 
populations and behaviour. Careful 
and skilled instructors teach the 
secrets of bird handling and 
techniques. Regular afternoon field 
trips are taken to places of biological 
interest within the internationally 
designated Long Point Biosphere 
Reserve. Evenings, too, are busy with 
slide presentations and noctur nal field 
work. 

Space is lrmited to 6 participants, 
ranging in age from 13-18 years old. 
The Award covers all direct costs of 
the workshop (accommodation, meals, 
travel while at Long Point, and 
professional instruction), but 
recipients are responsible for their 
transportation to Long Point. 
Prospective participants are invited to 
request an application form from: 
Rosie Kirtorr, Long Point Bird 
Observatory, Box 160, Port Rowan, 
Ontario NOE 1M0 (fax 519-3532). 
Application deadline: May 1, 1997 
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Fifty Years from Now... 

by Bruce Duncan 
The Hamilton Naturalists' Club 
has done many good things since its 
inception in 1919 and the Wood Duck 
has reported them since 1947. We 
owe a big thank you to all of the 
editors over those fifty years. 

As the years go by, it is natural to 
wonder if we have made a difference. 

I am an optimist but also a realist. In 
my opinion, the Hamilton Naturalists' 
Club has made a big difference. 

There are two very important 
things the Club does: we preserve 
important natural areas and we 
educate the public. Fifty years from 
now, when housing, industry and 
commerce will encircle most of 
Hamilton's natural areas, the green 
lands left will be of a value we 
cannot today conceive. Many of those 
areas in the Dundas Valley, Beverly 
Swamp and along the Niagara 
Escarpment will have been paid for, 
at least in part, by the Hamilton 
Naturalists' Club. 

Cootes Paradise with its trails, 
waters and wetlands, will still lie 
quietly between Dundas and 
Hamilton. It was preserved as a 
waterfowl sanctuary in 1927 by the 
Hamilton Bird Protection Society, the 
forerunner of today's Club. The vision 
and hard work of people like Owen 
Merriman over seventy years ago has 
resulted in Cootes Paradise, natural 
area rather than Cootes Paradise, 
Suburban estates. That will be true as 
well in 2047. 


In fifty years, our out-of-town 
sanctuaries, Spooky Hollow and Short 
Hills, will have taller trees. 1 hope 
they will not also be surrounded by 
development but will be part of a 
connected system of natural land, a 
kind of sprawl that is desirable — 
green sprawl. Even if they remain 
alone as remnant wildlife areas, they 
will still be there, still home to many 
plants and animals that will have 
much less habitat than their 
predecessors. 

There will be fewer species in 
fifty years. Perhaps there will be no 
Prothonotary Warblers in Ontario and 
Club members will search hopefully 
every spring in the willows of Cootes 
Paradise where they once nested 
Perhaps the last cucumber magnolias 
in the province will be at Short Hills 
Wilderness Area. Perhaps there will 
be occasional reports of elusive flying 
squirrels from the Dundas Valley. 

Although the sanctuaries and 
conservation areas and parks may be 
overused and degraded, there will be 
wildlife habitat left. Whatever species 
are scarce in 2047, there will be a 
place for them. The Hamilton 
Naturalists' Club has helped to ensure 
that by donating money to buy 
significant natural areas and by 
buying sanctuary lands. 

Habitat, however, depends on 
people wanting to preserve it. Groups 
such as ours obviously care, but we 
are small. We need to have our 
viewpoint become pari of the 
mainstream. We don't want to be 
labelled a special interest group even 


though we do have very special 
interests. We want our interest to be a 
general interest, widely known and 
widely shared. That requires public 
education. 

The Wood Duck tells our 
members what we as a Club do. Our 
active executive spreads tire word. 
Special projects such as the 
Hamilton-Wentworth Natural Areas 
Inventory and the Red Hill Valley 
Biological Survey have received 
excellent press. We need lots more. 

There are two reasons. First, we 
want to be well-known as a Club. 
That way, we will grow and we will 
be listened to. Our special interests 
will be heard. Second, we will affect 
more people and with that, public 
opinion. If we can convince people 
that natural areas are critical to the 
well-being of them and their children 
as well as of the planet and all its 
wildlife, then we will have made our 
foremost purpose a general interest of 
our society. That is an objective 
worth pursuing. 

If we can reach that objective — 
and it requires work from all of us — 
then in fifty years, we will have a 
secure network of natural areas that 
ensures that the birds, wildflowers, 
small mammals, amphibians and 
everything else find their place and 
have their place. 

Looking back fifty years, this 
Club has been very successful. 
Looking ahead, we must preserve 
namral land and let other people 
know why. 
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Ylae Value of 
Protecting 
Natural Areas 
Part I 

by John Struger 
In a series of articles, I would like 
to present the following information 
from: Economic Impacts of Protecting 
Rivers, Trails and Greenway 
Corridors (A Resource Book, Rivers, 
Trails and Conservation Assistance 
Program, National Park Service, US 
Department of the Interior, 1995, 4th 
Edition). The US National Park 
Service presents some very interesting 
information on the economic value of 
protecting natural areas such as rivers, 
trails and greenway corridors. 
Although the data are from the United 
States, I believe the information is 
quite appropriate given the degree of 
urbanization that has occurred in the 
Golden Horseshoe area. I found the 
information very useful and think that 
it could be very valuable in assisting 
naturalists in convincing the 
unconverted about the values of 
protecting natural areas. I don't think 
naturalists, conservationists, or 
environmentalists have done enough 
of this in Canada. Given the political 
climate we are in today, it doesn't 
hurt to have some economic facts 
behind our interests in protecting 
natural areas. 

Real Estate Benefits 

Rivers, frails and greenway 


corridors are traditionally recognized 
for their environmental protection, 
recreation values, and aesthetic 
appearance. These corridors also have 
the potential to create jobs, enhance 
property values, expand local 
businesses, attract new or relocating 
businesses, increase local tax 
revenues, decrease local government 
expenditures, and promote a local 
community. 

Greenway corridors provide a 
variety of amenities, such as attractive 
views, open space preservation, and 
convenient recreation opportunities. 
People value these amenities. This can 
be reflected in increased real property 
values and increased marketability for 
property located near open space. 

Natural Open space and trails are 
prime attractions for potential home 
buyers, according to research by 
American Lives, Inc. For the real 
estate industry, 77.7% of all home 
buyers and shoppers in the study rated 
natural open space as either 
essential" or very important" in 
planned communities. Walking and 
bicycling paths ranked third. A 
community design which offers quiet 
and low traffic was the top ranked 
feature. 

Consumers are increasingly 
putting a higher premium on 
interaction with the environment 
through inclusion of natural, open 
space and nature paths. This trend 
differs greatly form the 1980's 


preferences, which included tennis 
courts, swimming pools, and golf 
courses. 

Many studies have revealed 
increases in property values where the 
property is located near or adjacent to 
open spaces. A study of property 
adjacent to the greenbelt would be 
32% higher than those 3200 feet 
away. In an analysis of property 
surrounding four parks in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, houses located 20 feet 
from a park sold for $2,675 (1982 
dollars) more than similar homes 
located 2000 feet away. In the 
neighbourhood of the Cox Arboretum, 
in Dayton, Ohio, the proximity of the 
park and the arboretum accounted for 
an estimated 5% of the average 
residential selling price. In the 
Whetstone Park area of Columbus, 
Ohio the nearby park and river were 
estimated to account for 7.35% of 
selling prices. 

An increase in property values 
generally results in increased property 
tax revenues for local governments. A 
study of the impacts of greenbelts on 
neighbourhood property values in 
Boulder, Colorado, revealed the 
aggregate property value for one 
neighbourhood was approximately 
$500,000. Additional potential 
property tax revenue annually. Also, 
proximity to greenways, rivers, and 
frails can increase sales price, increase 
the marketability of adjacent 
properties, and promote faster sales. 
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1947-1997 and Beyond 

by Jean Stollurd 

In this issue, we celebrate the 
Wood Duck’s 50th anniversary by 
looking into the past, but what of the 
Wood Duck's future? What will the 
Wood Duck be like, fifty years from 
now.. .for 1 am convinced there will be 
a Hamilton Naturalists’ Club and a 
Wood Duck in the year 2047. 

As we approach the new century, 
our fears for the environment increase 
as we see the effects of global 
wanning, pollution, and the wanton 
destruction of natural areas on our 
community and the world. In order to 
preserve the green spaces on our 
planet, we will increasingly rely on 
electronic media to communicate with 
each other and the world. 

I think that within the next ten to 
twenty years, the Wood Duck will be 
sent to you exclusively through the 
Internet, with perhaps a printed copy 
sent to the National Library in Ottawa 
to be preserved for posterity. 
However, long before 2047. I expect 
that even the National Library will be 
storing the Wood Duck electronically. 

During the next fifty years, the 
Wood Duck will increase in 
importance as a tool for 
communication. Members of the Club, 
and perhaps the general public as 
well, will be able to input ideas and 
opinions directly into the Wood Duck 
for distribution to the world. It could 
become completely interactive, with 
Club members commenting on topics 
as they appear on the screen...similar 
to the ‘chat rooms’ already available. 
Perhaps holographs will be used to 
illustrate ideas. 


Already, loss of habitat around 
my home has significantly decreased 
both the number and the variety of 
birds coming to my backyard. As this 
trend accelerates and economic 
restraints reduce the ability of people 
to travel to better birding spots, it is 
possible that the Wood Duck of the 
future will offer ‘virtual’ birding and 
nature study. An appalling thought! 

During the next fifty years, the 
Wood Duck will change in many 
ways, but its mandate will remain 
same: to bring to the members of the 
Hamilton Naturalists’ Club the latest 
news about conservation and the 
environment and to provide a forum 
for the ideas and opinions of all 
members of the Club on the issues of 
the day 


Field Events News 

by Teny Slorlz 

Some of the following upcoming 
events appear in the current Dates to 
Remember. Two new events have 
been added for March and April and 
plans are afoot for some other 
excursions to St. John’s C.A. (near 
Fonthill), the Leslie Street Spit and 
the Niagara Glen. See future Wood 
Ducks for details. 

Wednesday Evening Field Events 
The Wednesday Evening Walks 
are a popular- series of events with 
HNC members and an important 
opportunity to recruit new members. 
Over the past few weeks 1 have been 
contacting the volunteers who led last 
year's Walks, asking them to help out 


again. I've had some yeses”, some 
regrets, a few calls that haven’t been 
returned yet, and I've dug up a couple 
of new leaders. Lots of choice dates 
are still available. If you want to 
discuss an idea for a Wednesday 
Evening Walk, please give me a call. 
Terry Stortz, Field Events Director, 
522-6791 

Warbler Week!! 

They’re coming back!! Watch 
upcoming Wood Ducks to find out 
about some special events in the week 
preceding Victoria Day. 


Learn How 
to Live an 

Environmentally Friendly 
Lifestyle 

Rashne Baetz is teaching a course through 
the Dundas Adult Skills and Knowledge 
Centre, Community and Continuing 
Education, Wentworth County Board of 
Education, called Environmentally 
Friendly Lifestyles The class dates are 
Tuesday April 1 and Tuesday April 8, 
9:30 to 11:00 a.m. The cost is $20.00. 

Course Description 

How individuals can help the 
environment Learn to reduce your waste, 
save energy and water, and live in a 
healthy environment in your home and 
garden Also, explore how to go beyond 
green consumerism and recycling to seek 
deeper ways to live ecologically 

The Dundas Adult Skills and Knowledge 
Centre is located at Dundas Central Public 
School, 73 Melville Street, Dundas, 
627-1288, 8:30 to 12:00 noon. You can 
register by phone up to two weeks before 
classes start 
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MONTHLY MEETINGS 

Monday, March 17 8 p.m. 

Location: RBG Centre 

680 Plains Rd West 
Burlington 

Wolves 

John Theberge 

Join us to learn about the fascinating 
world of the wolf 

Come early to share 
refreshments and socialize. Cider and 
donuts served from 7:30 and after the 
program. 

Next Month 


Monday, April 14 8:00 p.m. 

Niagara Escarpment 
World Biosphere Study 

John Riley 


Monday, March 24 7:30 p.m. 

Bird Study Group 

Location: Union Gas Auditorium 
Main and Hugh son 
Hamilton 

This is an informal but interesting 
meeting featuring a discussion of recent 
bird sightings, an identification session 
and a workshop, film or set of slides 
about some aspect of birds. If you're a 
beginner birdwatcher, come out to learn 
more about birds. If you're an expert 
birder, come out to share your knowledge 
and enthusiasm This month will feature: 

- Ron Ridout - Long Point - Baillie 
Birdathon 

Organizer: Bruce Duncan 519- 
622-4709 


Junior Naturalists’ Club 

Saturday March 22, 9:30 

Get Trackin’! 

There’s bound to be mud, and that's just 
what we'll need to help us learn to 
identify animal tracks We'll even be 
making tracks of our own to take home 
and paint 

Meet at the RBG Nature Centre 

Contact: Barb McKean 527-1158x247 
or Roslynne Price 681-2276. 


Young Adventurer’s Club 

Saturday March 1 9 a.m.-12 p.m. 

Nature Interpretation and 
Leadership at Glen Road 

Saturday March 15 9 a.m-12 p.m. 

Outdoor Survuval Skills at Glen 
Road 

Wednesday March 26 7-9 p.m. 

Raptors Workshop 

Friday March 28 9-1 p.m. 

Hawkwatch at Bearner 
Conservation Area 

Each spring birdwatchers gather at 
Beamer's Point near Grimsby to observe 
the migration of hawks, eagles and 
vultures to areas in northern Canada. This 
trip travels with members of the Hamilton 
Naturalists’ Club to observe this 
spectacular bird migration. Car pooling 
required 

Contact: John Hannah 524-1872 for all 
events 


Need a Ride? 

If you need a ride to the Club's General 
Meetings, call any member of the Board 
who will arrange a ride for you! 


UPCOMING EVENTS 

Saturday March 1 - May 15 

Niagara Penisula Hawk Watch 
Leader: Mike Street 648-3737 

Sunday March 16 8:00 a.m. 

Backus Woods 

This interpretive 12 km hike, on easy 
terrain, focuses on the identification of 
Carolinian trees, as well as other themes 
of forest ecology Bring your lunch, field 
guides and curiosity for this visit to one 
of the largest forest tracts in southern 
Ontario Highlights include the tallest 
Cary a ovata in the province. Meet near 
Kelsey's in the South Hamilton Mall 
parking lot (n w. corner of Upper James 
and Rymal). 

Leader: Terry Stortz 522—6791 

Sunday March 23 10 - noon 

Monthly Red Hill Valley Cleanup 
The HNC has adopted a section of the 
Red Hill Valley to keep clean and 
monitor for vandelism. Come out for an 
enjoyable two hours of picking up 
garbage and watching birds. Dress 
warmly and don't forget your gloves and 
binoculars. Garbage bags will be 
provided Meet behind the Rosedale 
Arena (by the baseball field). Rosedale 
Arena is located at the southern end of 
Cochrane Avenue 
Contact: Terry Stortz 522-6791 

Good Friday March 28 10:00 a.m. 

Come Home to Red Hill 
Join Friends of Red Hill Valley and spend 
a good Friday. Meet behind Rosedale 
Arena (south end of Cochrane Road) 
Leader: Don McLean 664-8796 

Sunday April 6 7:30 a.m. 

Birding: Hamilton to Long Point 
We will be checking the Long Point 
marshes for staging ducks, geese and 
swans, possible Sandhill Cranes and the 
LPBO banding station for early passerine 
migrants. Bring your scope and a lunch 
for this all day outing Meet for car 
pooling at the McDonalds at Hwys 6 & 
53. 

Leader: Rob Dobos (905) 659-7732 

















